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SAUL AMONG THE PROPHETS. 


YOMMUNISTS have been accustomed to 
regard the law, very much as Irishmen 
regard England—as their natural antagonist 
and oppressor. That they have had much 
reason for this, especially in the early part of 
their career, no one familiar with their history 
will deny. It is the fate of all reforms in their 
incipient stages, to undergo a certain amount 
of obloquy and persecution at the hands of the 
law; and we have by no means been exempt 
from the operation of this general rule. 

This belligerent experience; however, has 
well nigh passed away, and we think of it 
with no ill feelings, but rather as one of the 
indidents of immaturity. What we now claim 
for the Community arid its adlierents is, that 
they are maker's, and not breakers ot law.— 
And if; at the outset, wo have tratisgtessed 
the old, established limits, it was orily that we 
might secure te ourselves a firm foundation, 
upo Which to build 4 new supefstructure. 

The law of any nation or body of people is 
not a fixed and immutable aggregation of rules. 
On the contrary, it changes with the progress 
of event’: New coriditiotis beget new laws. 
No law can stand against the overwhelming 
foreé of custom; und when a new practice be. 
coniés sufficiently established, though it contra 
vene all known laws, it, and not legal tradition, 
will prevail. 

All new inventions that are of great public 
importancé, tidke new laws. Steamboats and 
railroads’ tevolitionized an itiportant branch of 
the common law—that relating to common 
cartiers; They introduced new conditions, 
and the law was modified to cotrespond. The 
electric télegraph is the maker of new laws. 
In the law relating to miérine insurance—a sab- 
ject with which at first sight the telegraph 
has no conmiection whatever—it has effected 
an important modification; and this is only 
oné out of miany itistances where a radical 
chafige in the law has been éffected by the 
same agency. We might multiply instances 
ad infinitum, but the hints we have given wilt 
suffice to indicate our purpose. 

We claim for Communism, therefore, the 
ratik of a law-maker, by the side of the steam 
enginé and the electric telegraph, and for the 
same reason. Comimunism introduces new 
conditions, customs, and modes of life, which 


are unprovided for by the law as it is. And 
that the habits and practices which grow out 
of these new conditions will sooner or later 
assert themselves, and become law, we have 
not the slightest doubt. It is merely a ques- 
tion of time and increase. Laws are but the 
rules which custom establishes; and custom 
is always the breeder of laws. 

As Communists, then, we think ourselves 
entitled to be considered as law-abiding citi- 
zens. Tf our customs are in some respects 
incompatible with those which long usage has 
made familiar, the stride from the one to the 
other is no greater than from the stage-coach 
to the railtoad train, or from the penny-post to 
the electric telegraph. And if we may form 
otir conclusions from the operation of local 
jatisprudence; we may safely predicate that a 
modifying effect, similar to that which has re- 
stilted in the orie case, is beginning to be felt 
in the other. In pronouncing ourselves ma- 
kers of laws, we dre only asserting a great 
ahd inevitable law of society, and one against 
which we are as powerless as our direst foes. 

W. F. V. 


TALK ABOUT OFFICES AND OFFICE- 
HOLDING. 
HE other evening while reading the daily 
papers in the office of my old friend Mr. 
Pothesis, I came across an editorial denouncing 
# certain flagrant case of fraud, whereby the 
New York city treasury is plundered in a 
Wholesale fashion. Then. taking up a weekly 
paper, I read another editorial which was 
liedded “‘ Offices at Auction,’ and which rec- 
ommended that all offices be put up and sold 
té the men who would serve for the least com- 
pensation. It showed. pretty conclusively that 
stich a course would be a real saving to the 
tax payers, and would tend to diminish the 
vast amount of moral corruption which attends 
otr élections, notwithstanding it would be a 
public acknowledgment of the failure of re- 
publicanism, the spirit of which all must see has 
long since taken its flight. 


“Mr. P.,” said I, “ as you appear to belong 
to the hopeful school of philosophers, 11 
strikes me that you have here a rather diffi- 
ctlt problem to solve. Not only are the leg- 
itlative and executives branches of our cit. 
and state governments full of trickery and 
grasping for the spoils of office, but the ju- 
dicial branch is equally corrupt. The legal 
attempts to stem the tide of intemperance 
which floods the city, seem to be a hopeless 
failure. Laws that are passed with the ut- 
tiost care, and with the strongest purpose to 





serve that end, are easily set aside by cor- 








rupt judges, and “all the powers that be” 
have the appearance of leaning towards the 
side of unrighteousness. What is to be the 
end of all this? IfI were to judye the 
present condition of the country by what I 
have seen in other na‘ons, I should say that 
we are fast tending towards revolution and 
war. It was a similar corruption in the gov- 
ernment that brought on the French revoli- 
tion. The great difference between this coun- 
try and that, is that our more intelligent peo- 
ple will not endure nearly so much oppression as 
was endured by the French people at the 
hands of their rulers.q@ We may indeed con- 
cieve of. the sharp remedies adopted by the 
vigilance committee of San Francisco, but our 
circumstances differ radically from theirs 
The rogues who took possession of the gov- 
ernment machinery in that city were compara- 
tively weak and few in number, and in a far- 
off and isolated country. Any such move- 
ment on this coast would amount fractically 
to a bloody revolution. I must say that I do 
not see any safe solution of the problem. I 
feel assured that revolution and violence are 
generally the legitimate fruit of the abuse of 
power on the part of government, especially 
among the western nations ” 

“You paint a gloomy picture,” said Mr. 
Pothesis, “ and judging the future by the past 
I do not see much to give us hope as a nation. 
There are certainly no long lived republics ex- 
isting to which we may look for encourdge- 
ment. Switzerland, which might be regarded 
as an exce;tion to this rule, is naturally to6 
poor acountry to be corrupted by luxury, or 
to be a temptation to the invader. There are 
moreover in this country many signs of decrepi- 
tude. This statement is somewhat stringé 
when applied to a nation not yet a century 
old, but it should be borne in mind that nations 
as well as men grow old according to thé 
rapidity with which they live, and that we 
Americans are proverbially a fast nation.” 








“But what are these evidences of decrepi- 
‘ude ?”’ said I. 

“They are the love of luxury, a great ine- 
quality in the distribution of wealth, and the 
love of conquest,” said he. ‘‘ Look at the con- 
lition of Greece and Rome just }revious to 
cheir extinction as nations. They were like 
huge overgrown trees, utterly rotten and hol- 
low at the center, with just a little life at the 
bark or suriace. Downright righteousness 
consti.utes the health and strength of a nation. 
How much righteousness do you find at the 
center of this nation; that is,in its govern- 
ment? Do you not see that it is already 
hollow ? 
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“ This state of things is not very surprising 
when we consider the matter carefully. The 
truth is that the business of government re- 
quires the abolition of selfishness; a genuine 
disinterestedness must be found somewhere if 
we expect to have government do its work in 
the best manner; and all this while there is 
scarcely a man in the country who even pro- 
fesses to be free from selfishness. Therefore it 
appears to be as foolish to look for a thoroughly 
upright conduct in public officers as it would 
be to expect to gather grapes from thorns, or 
figs from thistles.”’ 

** But,” said I, “ you are scarcely warrant- 
ed in assuming that unselfishness is the stand- 
ard to which our public officers must conform. 
The whole machinery of government has the 
appearance of being founded on an entirely 
different hypothesis. It presupposes that its 
officers are all selfish, and therefore provides 
all manner of checks and balances, causing 
the selfishness of one to counteract the selfish- 
ness of another,so that the working of the 
whole shall bring aboutythe best results for 
all.” 

“Yes, I am aware of that,” said Mr. P. 
“A republican government reminds me of the 
old nursery lingo about the centrary kid.— 
His driver appealed first to the staff to beat 
the kid, then to the axe to hack the staff, and 
then to the fire to burn the axe, and so on up 
to nine or ten other agencies, until finally he 
fortunately appealed to the cat that had enough 
of docility or virtue to begin to kill the rat, 
who began to gnaw the rope, that began to 
hang the butcher, who began to slay the ox 
that began to drink the water, that began to 
quench the fire, that began to burn the axe, 
that began to hack the staff, that began to 
beat the kid, by which means he finally suc- 
ceeded in getting home in season. 

“ Very similar to this roundabout fashion of 
doing things, is a republican form of govern- 
ment. It must have its two branches in the 
legislative department, it must have its ex- 
ecutive and judicial departments, with a mod- 
icum of power measured out to each, with 
a view to having all these departments bal- 
ance and check each other, so as to thwart 
the dishonesty and foolishness which it is as- 
sumed will be sure to occur, and thus get the 
utmost benefit of any honesty and insight that 
may happen to be found, for it is presumed 
that some upright cat will be found among 
them all to keep the thing moving in the right 
direction.” 

“* But how is this, Mr. Pothesis,” said I. 
“You are piping a very different strain from 
the hopeful one that I am accustomed to hear 
from you. Are you going to despair of 
human governments altogether, and let the 
devil have it all his own way at last?” 

** T shall have to divide your question into 
two parts,” said he. ‘To the first question, 
‘Am I going to despair of human govern- 
ments ?” I answer yes; at least I have small 
hope in them as they are now constituted.— 
Indeed I have no less authority than the great 
and wise Daniel for such despair, for he pre- 


dicts the coming of a kingdom that shall de- 
stroy all other kingdoms. As for the second 
part of your question, ‘Do I propose to let 
the devil have it all his own way at last ?’ 
I say no. It would seem from your own re- 
port, that personage is already having a very 
extensive share in the government. Any 
change that I should profose would consist 
mainly in relieving him of that responsibility. 

“The truth is,” said Mr. P. with increasing 
earnestness, ‘ this nation is now suffering pun- 
ishment for idolatry. Itis guilty of worshiping 
a form, and that is its form of government. Peo- 
ple imagine that they are indebted to republi- 
canism for their lives, liberties and happiness. 

““¢ Great is Diana of the Ephesians,’ was 
all the cry on the occasion of a certain popu- 
lar tumult. In the place of that, I have heard 
this shouted from my youthup, ‘Great is 
the republicanism of the Americans.’ We 
have bowed down and worshiped this idol, giv- 
ingit credit for all the prosperity we have en- 
joyed. God ought to have all that glory. I 
am not at all surprised to see that he is with- 
drawing his support from the concern, and is 
allowing the scum of the people to rise to the 
surface in the government, in order that we 
may see our folly, and turn to him for help as 
the Jews did in the days of old.” 

Observing that it was rather late, and that 
Mr. P. was indisposed for any more conversa- 
tion at that time, I took my departure. 

H. J. 8. 


MALTHUS ON POPULATION. 
It. 

HERE are perhaps but very few men of a 
thoughtful turn, who have not, at one time 
or another, cast their imaginations forward in 
some sleepy fashion, and had a glimpse of a 
period when the earth should be peopled to its 
fullest extent—a time when the land could no 
longer support an increasing population, and 
when the birth of another infant should mean 
starvation either for itself or for some other hu- 
man being. Whoever has entertained any such 
vision has doubtless dismissed it as essentially 
absurd, or at least as a possibility altogether 
too remote to be worthy of a second thought. 
But it is due chiefly to the labors of Malthus 
that we are now able to see that population has 
alyays and everywhere been in a state of vio- 
lent check owing to the impossibility of its 
gaining the means of a subsistence commensu- 
rate with the natural increase of human beings. 
This great fact in reference to sustenance and 
population is one of those which we, having 
eyes, see not; for it seems to impeach the di- 
vine wisdom and goodness, and we strive to 
overthrow it. That population has an inherent 
tendency to press beyond the means of sub- 
sistence, any one can see by considering what 
would be the condition of a neighborhood which 
allowed its young folks 40 marry as soon as 
they felt the first promptings of love. If we 
suppose this neighborhood to have no natural 
outlet for its increasing population through the 
channel of emigration, then will our point be 

made plainer still. 
In our advanced stage of civilization it is 
hard to perceive that population has any such 





dangerous tendencies. The checks on it are 





so voluntary and so blended with our religion and 
habits, as to become quite invisible. We may 
want lobster sauce, and prime cuts of beef, and 
broad cloth, and pianos, but we seldom think of 
wanting the means of subsistence. And yet a 
cursory glance will show that population in New 
England is subject to some very painful checks. 
The older sons must go abroad to get homes 
and wives for themselves; the youngest son 
must wait until the old people are ready to step 
aside and let him bring in a wife; men in the 
cities are debarred from marriage because they 
cannot maintain fashionable establishments; and 
the people who are able to marry resort to 
criminal practices to prevent the birth of chil- 
dren. All these causes have a tendency in some 
places to keep our native population nearly sta. 
tionary, while our aliens are overrun with children 
that are no joy to a philanthropist. 

We turn from these thoughts to say that Mal- 
thus devotes a large portion of his work to an 
exhibition of the checks which have operated to 
restrain population in Europe, Asia and Africa. 
In the case of pagan and barbarous nations, he 
has no difficulty in showing that these checks are 
of a distressing nature. But in the countries 
of Europe, where Christianity has operated to re- 
strain the passions and enlighten the intellect, he 
finds the problem a more complicated one, and 
is obliged to resort to the records of births, 
deaths and marriages in order to establish his 
theory of population. 

His general views in regard to the checks on 
population are contained in the following ex- 
tract : 

The ultimate check to population appears 
then to be a want of food, arising necessarily 
from the different ratios according to which 
population and food increase. But this ulti- 
mate check is never the immediate check, 
except in cases of actual famine. 

The immediate check may be stated to con- 
sist in all those customs, and all those diseases, 
which seem to be generated by a scarcity of the 
means of subsistence; and all those causes, in- 
dependent of this scarcity, whether of a 
moral or physical nature, which tend premature- 
ly to weaken and destroy the human frame. 

These checks to population, which are con- 
stantly operating with more or less force in 
every society, and keep down the number to 
the level of the means of subsistence, may be 
classed under two general heads—the preven- 
tive, and the positive checks. 

The preventive check, as far as it is volun- 
tary, is peculiar to man, and arises from that 
distinctive superiority in his reasoning faculties, 
which enables him to calculate distant conse- 
quences. The checks to the indefinite increase 
of plants and irrational animals are all either 
positive, or, if preventive, involuntary. But 
man cannot look around him, and see the dis- 
tress which frequently presses upon those who 
have large families; he cannot contemplate his 
present possessions or earnings, which he now 
nearly consumes. himself, and calculate the 
amount of each share, when with very little 
addition they must be divided, perhaps, among 
seven or eight, without feeling a doubt whether 
if he follow the bent of his inclinations, he may 
be able to support the offspring which he will 
probably bring into the world. In a state ef 
equality, if such can exist, this would be the 
simple question. In the present state of soci- 
ety other considerations occur. Will he not 
lower his rank in life, and be obliged to give up 
in great measure his former habits? Does any 
mode of employment present itself by which he 
may reasonably hope to maintain a family ? 
Will he not at any rate subject himself to 
greater difficulties, and more severe labor, than 
in his single state? Will he not be unable to 
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transmit to his children the same advantages 
of education and improvement that he had him- 
self possessed? Does he even feel secure that, 
should he have a large family, his utmost exer- 
tions can save them from rags and squalid pov- 
erty, and their consequent degradation in the 
community? And may he not be reduced to 
the grating necessity of forfeiting his indepen- 
dence, and of being obliged to the sparing hand 
of charity for support? 

These considerations are calculated to pre- 
vent, and certainly do prevent, a great number 
of persons in all civilized nations from pursuing 
the dictate of nature in an early attachment to 
one woman. 

If this restraint do not produce vice, it is un- 
doubtedly the least evil that can arise from the 
principles of population. Considered as a re- 
straint on astrong natural incliration, it must be 
allowed to produce a certain degree of temporary 
unhappiness ; but evidently slight, compared with 
the evils which fesult from any of the other 
checks to population ; and merely of the same 
nature as many other sacrifices of temporary 
to permanent gratification, which it is the busi- 
iness of a moral agent continually to make. 

When this restraint produces vice, the evils 
which follow are but tov conspicuous. A pro- 
miscuous intercourse to such a degree as to pre- 
vent the birth of children seems to lower, in the 
most marked manner, the dignity of human na- 
ture. It cannot be without its effect on men; and 
nothing can be more obvious than its tendency to 
degrade the female character, and to destroy all 
its most amiable and distinguishing character- 
istics. Add to whicr, that among those unfortu- 
nate females, with which all great towns abound 
more real distress and aggravated misery are, 
perhaps, to be found, than in any other depart- 
ment of human life. 

When a genera! corruption of morals, with 
regard to the sex, pervades all the classes of so- 
ciety, its effects must necessarily be, to poison 
the svrings of domestic happiness, to weaken 
conjugal and parental affection, and to lessen 
the united exertions and ardor of parents in the 
care and education of their children; effects 
which cannot take place without a decided dim- 
inution of the general happiness and virtue of 


_ the society ; particularly as the necessity of art 


in the accomplishment and conduct of intrigues, 
and in the concealment of their consequences, 
necessarily leads to many other vices. 

The positive checks to population are ex- 
tremely various, and include every cause, 
whether arising from vice or misery, which in 
any degree contributes to shorten the natural du- 
ration of human life. Under this head, there- 
fore, may be enumerated all unwholesome occu- 
pations, severe labour and exposure to the sea- 
sons, extreme poverty, bad nursing of children, 
great towns, excesses of all kinds, the whole 
train of common diseases and epidemics, wars, 
plague, and famine. 

n examining these obstacles to the increase 
of population which I have classed under the 
heads of preventive and positive checks, it will 
appear that they are all resolvable into moral 
restraint, vice, and misery. 

Of the preventive checks, the restraint from 
marriage, which is not followed by irregular 
gratifications, may properly be termed moral 
restraint. 

Promiscuous intercourse, unnatural passions, 
Violations of the marriage bed, and improper 
arts to conceal the consequences of irregular 
Connexions, are preventive checks that clearly 
come under the head of vice. 

Of the positive checks, those which appear to 
arise unavoidably from the laws ®f nature, ma 
be called exclusively misery; and those whi 
we obviously bring upon ourselves, such as 
wars, excesses, and many others which it would 
be in our power to avoid, are of a mixed nature. 
They are brought upon us by vice, and their 

uences are misery. . 

The sum of all these preventive and positive 
checks, taken together, forms the immediate 
check to population; and it is evident that, in 


every country where the whole of the procre- 
ative power cannot be called into action, the 
preventive and the positive checks must vary 
inversely as each other; that is, in countries 
either naturally unhealthy, or subject to a great 
mortality, from whatever cause it may arise, 
the preventive check will prevail very little. 
In those countries, on the contrary, which are 
naturally healthy, and where the preventive 
check is found to prevail with considerable 
force, the positive check will prevail very little, 
or the mortality be very small. 

In every country some of these checks are, 
with more or less force, in constant operation ; 
yet, notwithstanding their general prevalence, 
there are few states in which there is not a con- 
stant effort in the population to increase 
beyond the means of subsistence. This constant 
effort as constantly tends to subject the lower 
classes of society to distress, and to prevent any 
great permanent melioration of their condition. 

These effects, in the présent state of society, 
seem to be produced in the following manner. 
We will suppose the means of subsistence in 
any country just equal to the easy support of 
its inhabitants. The constant effort towards 
population, which is found to act even in the most 
vicious societies, increases the number of peo- 
ple before the means of subsistence are in- 
creased. The food, therefore, which before 
supported eleven millions, must now be divided 
among eleven millions and a half. The poor 
consequently must live much worse, and many 
of them be feduced to severe distress. The 
number of labourers also being above the pro- 
— of work in the market, the price of 
abour must tend to fall, while the price of pro- 
visions would at the same time tend to rise. 
The labourer therefore must do more work, to 
earn the same as he did before. During this 
season of distress, the discouragements to mar- 
riage and the difficulty of rearing a family are so 
great, that population is nearly at a stand. 
In the mean time, the cheapness of labour, the 
plenty of labuurers and the necessity of an in- 
creased industry among them, encourage culti- 
vators to employ more labourers on their land, 
to turn up fresh soil, and to manure and im- 
prove more completely what is already in 
tillage, till ultimately the means of subsistence 
may become in the same proportion to the pop- 
ulation, at the period from which we set out. 
The situation of the labourer being then again 
tolerably comfortable, the restraints to popula- 
ion are in some degree loosened; and, after a 
short period, the same retrograde and proressive. 
movements, with respect to happinness, are re- 
peated. 

This sort of oscillation will not probably be 
obvious to common view; and it may be diffi- 
cult even for the most attentive observer to 
calculate its periods. Yet that, in the generality 
of old states, some alternation of this kind does 
exist, though in a much less marked, and in a 
much more irregular manner, than I have 
described it, no reflecting man, who considers 
the subject deeply, can well doubt. * * * 

But without attempting to establish these 
progressive and retrograde movements in dif. 
ferent countries, which would evidently require 
more minute histories than we possess, and 
which the progress of civilization naturally 
tends to counteract, the following propositions 
are intended to be proved : 

1. Population is necessarily limited by the 
means of subsistence. 

2. Population invariably increases where the 
means of subsistence increase, unless prevented 
by some very powerful and obvious checks. 

3. These checks, and the checks which re- 
one the superior power of population, and 

eep its effects on a level with the means of 
subsistence, are all resolvable into moral re- 
straint, vice, and misery. 


a 





A very simple and inexpensive process has 
lately been discovered by which the medical pro- 
fession, by securing lemons during the season 
of plenty, may lay up, with a little care, a store 











of fresh lemon-juice for the feverish patient at 
all seasons of the year. All that appears to be 
necessary is to prevent the access of the air and 
moisture by varnishing them with a solution of 
shellac in spirits of wine. We need hardly say 
that lemons so preserved are as applicable to 
the manufacture of punch as to the production 
of a febrifuge. —Fxrchange. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
IIT. 
Baltimore, Md., Aug. 6, 1866. 

Dear Frtenps:—From Philadelphia to Wilming- 
ton in Delaware, a low, level territory predominates, 
relieved only by a slight undulation of surface, which 
with the placid waters of the Delaware, along which 
the railroad skirts, is indeed quite acceptable to the 
eye. From this point to Havre de Grace the surface 
is more broken, and trees have a luxuriant growth. 

At Havre de Grace the whole railroad train—loco- 
motive and cars—is ferried across the Susquehanna, 
just at the point where its waters enter the Ches- 
apeake Bay. I noticeed that a railroad bridge of great 
length was building for the purpose of avoiding this 
ferriage. The heavy iron bolts and ponderous arch- 
work with which the spans were secured, appeared 
able to defy the elements. Buta few days afterwards 
one of the hurricanes which now and then sweep up 
and down the valley of the Susquehanna, hurled the 
whole fabric into the waters below. 

Baltimore, like Rome, is built on seven hills, and 
is because of its numerous monuments called the 
“Monumental city.” The most notable of these is 
Washington’s monument, the corner stone of which 
was laid in 1815. It stands upon an eminence 100 
feet above tide-water. The monument itself is 212 
feet high, with a stairway inside by which to reach 
the summit. The finest view of the city is to be 
obtained from its upper balcon¥. The cost was 
$200,000. 

Baltimore has a population of 260,000 inhabitants, 
a large proportion of which are Catholics. The 
Sabbath is kept with more than ordinary exactness, 
judging from the extreme quietness of the streets, 
and from the fact that on Sunday a man was arrested 
by the police for doing what was deemed unneces- 
sary work. 

I attended the Sunday 4 o’clock Vespers in the 
Catholic Cathedral and had a fine opportunity of 
listening to the music, and seeing the elite of the 
city. The organ of this Cathedral, prior to the 
erection of the great one at Boston, was said to 
be the largest organ in this country. This may 
not be true, but for richness and mellowness of tone, 
I question whether this organ can be excelled. 

Baltimore is justly celebrated, I imagine, for female 
beauty. Itis very noticeable in the church and in 
the street. 

Ihave during my stay here made the agreeable 
acquaintance of several leading Fruit-Preservers. 
Baltimore is the headquarters of this particular busi- 
ness in America. Instead of “ Fruit-Preservers,” 
however, they are here called “ Packers,” for they 
pack not only fruits and vegetables of all kinds, but 
oysters also and various kinds of meats. -With most 
houses oysters are the leading article. Peaches and 
tomatoes probably stand next, these products being 
usually abundant in this vicinity. 

At my suggestion A. R. Shriver, af the firm of T. 
J. Myer & Co., prepared and handed me a state- 
ment—approximately accurate—of the amount of 
the leading articles canned by them last season. 
This firm is but one of fifteen who each do an exten- 
sive wholesale packing business. Mr. §.’s statement 
is as follows: 


Oysters, 50,000 dozen cans. 
Peaches, 10,000“ “ 
Strawberries, 10,000 “ « 
Tomatoes, 10,000 “ “3 
Peas, ‘ 5,000 “ “ 
Blackberries, 5,000 “ 38 
Pears, * 2,000 “ . 
Pine Apples, . 2,000. “ ry 
Cherries, : : 1,000 “ r 


Besides these, there were whortleberrries, goose- 
berries, quinces, &c., of which he could give me no 
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definite statistics. The footing to the above figures, 
amounts to 95,000 dozen cans. But this, it must be 
remembered, is given as an under statement; and 
when it is considered that besides these fifteen lead- 
ing houses, there are not less than thirty smaller 
ones doing more or less of the same business, it will 
be seen that the grand total of fruit packed in Bal- 
timore must be immense indeed. 

The quality of corn grown in the vicinity of Balti- 
more is not considered equal to that raised and can- 
ned in Central New York. 

The Peach crop in Maryland this year proves to 
be almost a total failure. The following item 
clipped from a Baltimore paper will give you some- 
thing of an idea on this point, which is confirmed 
by the general testimony of the packers: 


“The peach crop of the states of Delaware and 
Maryland will prove a failure this year, much to the 
disappointment of thousands of our citizens. The 
cause we cannot tell; but the following brief statis- 
tics will give the reader an idea of the condition of 
the orchards: Of 80,000 trees on the Round Top 
Farm, Chester river, only 6,000 will yield fruit. On 
Col. Edward Wilkins’ farm, also on the. eastern 
shore, but few trees, comparatively speaking, will 
yield fruit. He estimates that the entire crop will 
ay 500 boxes (bushels) of the fruit, while last year 

e shipped 21,000 boxes. Another peach-orchard 
adjacent, which contains 20,000 trees, will not yield 
more than 50 boxes of fruit.” 


What is said above respecting the failure of peaches 
was quite as true of both cherries and strawberries 
this season. Scarcely any of the former were canned, 
and but few of the latter. 

There is a vast amount of competition in the 
packing business, and consequently less profits are 
realized now than formerly. The demand for 
canned goods during the war, particularly for meats 
and oysters, was greater than the supply, and the 
result was that many goods were packed that were 
only fit for the gutter, while those that were really 
yaluable were made to go as far as possible by 
means of being, diluted, and by otherwise giving 
short measure. The effect of this could not but be 
injurious to the trade, and it has not yet recovered 
itself. The ultimate end, however, will probably 
be healthy, as it has created a reaction of disgust at 
dishonesty. 

In the cities that Ihave visited thus far, I find that 
the Baltimore sealed fruits have for the most part 
an excellent reputation; and from what I have seen 
I think it is because the art of packing is governed 
by scientific principles. B. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





FROM A CLERGYMAN. 
, WV. Y., Aug. 4, 1866. 

DEAR CrrcuLaR:—I have only time just now to 
thank you most heartily for the article in your last 
issue, headed “Mixed Candidates.” It is the best 
thing of the kind I have seenin any paper. I do 
most devoutly wish that it might be copied into 
every paper in the Union. What fools party politi- 
cians do sometimes make of themselves! Will they 
ever learn wisdom from past folly? I am afraid not. 
But let us not despond. Light breaks in from the 
east. The Atlantic cable is a glorious success! 
May a4 aiyerete, “ Peace on earth, and good will to 
men.” 

Allow me to say further, that there are, in your 
social and religious views, stumbling blocks which I 
find it hard to get over. This, you may say, is all 
owing to my ignorance. It may be so. Then you 
must give me light. I confess 1am just as much in 
the dark in regard to your newly discovered “phy- 
siologico-moral principle,” which you call “male 
continence,” as your letter writer from New York 
of July 20. Please lift the scales from my eyes on 
that subject. [We send you our tract for this pur- 
pose.] 

And then again (ignotus sum), I am just as little 
able to conceive of what you mean by your doctrine 
of salvation from sin. Do you mean that when a 
person heartily and wholly confesses Christ as his 
Savior, that he sins no more? [We must say in re- 
ply, as Christ said to Nicodemus, “ Art thou a ruler 
in Israel, and knowest not these things?” It ap 
to us the first principle of the Gospel, that 








came to save his people from their sins; and that by 
believing and confessing him as a full Savior, his 
work takes effect.] 

It is interesting to observe the queer notions pro- 
mulgated in your paper from week to week. I learn 
something new, whether they be facts or not. It is 
certainly a new idea to me that a dyspeptic may put 
into his stomach any kind of indigestible food, with 
impunity, provided he eats in faith. When you con- 
vince me that the effects of raw cucumber in m 
stomach are modiféed by, or have any relation what- 
ever to my belief or faith, I will accept of any doc- 
trine you may please to set forth. 

Yours truly, J. B. W. 


ANSWER. 

We do not know what is the evidence required to 
convince our correspondent. If it is the testimony 
of experience, we can find hundreds and perhaps 
thousands, who will say that the effect of food in 
their stomachs, is modified by the state of their 
minds. Food taken when a person is harassed and 
anxious, is less easily disposed of, than when eaten 
in feelings of serenity and happiness. The trouble 
with dyspeptics is, that they, form a habit of think- 
ing that their “raw cucumber” will hurt them; 
which is equivalent to sprinkling it in advance with 
a few drops of vitriol. The action of the mind di- 
rects a stream of evil influence to the sensitive part 
concerned in digestion, so hindering instead of 
helping it. On the other hand, let the dyspeptic be 
drawn out in some genuine enthusiasm which will 
cause him to forget himself and his stomach, and 
straightway he begins to eat his food i in peace, and 
finds even “raw cucumber” not unwholesome. Now 
faith is of the nature of this enthusiasm; it sets one 
to work for the Lord, in such a manner that he has 
no time to attend to the questionings of evil in the 
stomach or elsewhere. We do not say that in this 
condition a person may eat “ any kind of indigestible 
food ;” but such as he chooses, he eats without fear. 
A genial appetite, mingled with discrimination and 
self-control, flows in upon him, and makes his rela- 
tions to health and food automatic. It is a dreadful 
state where one has to take care of his health by 
eternal thought and worry about it. Faith intro- 
duces a condition the opposite of this.—a. 





A CUSTOM DISCUSSED. 
—,V. ¥., Aug. 2, 1866. 

Epiror or CrrcuLark :—At several different times I 
have seen it mentioned in the CrrRcuLAR, that in 
your Communes the sexes usually sleep apart; but I 
do not remember ever to have seen a reason for this. 
I have thought much on this subject and am very 
desirous of getting your reasons. There are some 
who maintain that it is healthier for persons to 
sleep alone than together; but this would not sep- 
arate the sexes and place two of the same sex to- 
gether, as you have sometimes done. A word of ex- 
planation on this point would be acceptable. 

é D. Dz 
ANSWER. 

The practice of men and women in the Commu- 
nity has been, and is, to room habitually apart. 
Owing to temporary deficiency of lodgings, and 
sometimes to choice, two of the same sex are fre- 
quently found together; but our theory of a perfect 
arrangement is, that each person should have a room 
and bed to himself. This, we are quite confident, is 
the most delicate, healthy, natural, and spiritually 
improving method. Concerning the sleeping of the 
sexes together, as commonly practiced in married 
life, we have to ask, Oui bono? What’s the use? 
Sleep is an individual affair, in which persons are 
given up to unconsciousness, and of course afford 
each other the least interesting companionship. The 
most refined and high-bred people of Burope, we 
derstand, see it in this way, and in their married ih 
have separate rooms. Ouropinion sincerely is, that the 
habitual sleeping together of men and women, is an 
of the greatest foes to their fellowship. The ic 
principle which is the attraction between the sexes, 
and which should be reserved for proper occasions, 
is dissipated or equalized by contact, in a man- 
ner that is productive of but very little happiness, 
And too often familiarity breeds contempt W 


esus ! doubt not that very many unhappy marriages 





be restored to a comfortable amount of romance, if 
the parties would exercise self-denial and good sense 
enough to room apart.—¢. 





THE DIVIDING LINE. 
Vt., Aug. 6, 1866. 
EpitoR OF THE CracvLaR:—Allow me to inquire 
what you mean when you speak of being in rapport 
with the resurrection sphere. Does that sphere con- 
sist of the personal spirit of Christ only, or does it 
include the spirits of his chosen disciples since, with 
him as their head? If the latter, where do you 
draw the dividing line hetween what you call the 
hadean sphere and the resurrection sphere ? 





G. J. 
ANSWER. 


Taking the New Testament as our guide, we find 
that Christ, after choosing certain followers and 
commissioning them to gather others, left the world 
with the announcement that he would return again 
Within the period of that generation and receive the 
body of believers thus formed, to a sphere which he 
would prepare for them. The New Testament 
writers were full of this expectation of the Second 
Coming, and the ist Epistle of John was written, as 
he says, at “the last hour’ before it. Paul in view 
of it says, ‘‘ We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed,” &c. It is the body of primitive believers 
thus separated or chosen from the rest of mankind— 
the participators in the promise of the Second Com- 
ing which took place 1800 years ago—that we mean 
when we speak of the resurrection church. We 
recognize a dividing line between them and their 
pretended successors, and it is to them that we look for 
the inspiration that is redeeming the world.—e. 


COMMUNITY GOssIP. 

OnEIDA, August 4—Our grape crop generally is in 
very fine condition, and we note a few facts concern- 
ing it: Delaware, crop large, free from disease, clus- 
ters well and evenly filled. Hartford Prolific, crop 
large, clusters well filled, berries finely developed. 
Concord, crop moderate, slightly affected with rot, 
but promises well. Diana, crop light, rotting con- 
siderably. Creveling, crop good, berries a little yn- 
even, free from disease. Ontarw or Union Village, 
promises well. Rogers's No. 19, heavy crop, splen- 
did. The Jona w ill fruit for the first time with us. 

.-Mr. Hall has received ‘back the $15 he paid 
to Myr. Official Capacity at Cazenovia, the latter being 
satisfied with the statement of facts furnished him 
by Assessor Barnett. 


.-Pine-apples are the order of the day in the 
fruit-preserving rooms—some 2,000 having arrived 
from New York on Saturday. 

....The last number of the Crrevuar is full of 
life. The Talk on “Intuition” is the very bread of 
life to us, and has been read twice in meeting, and 
much privately. Mr Hamilton last night gave us 
one of the best talks we have ever had from him. 
The Lord is raining righteousness upon us here. 
We are becoming more united in heart and purpose, 
and the power of “ the Highest” is realized more 
gnd more distinctly in the family. 

. Aug, 8.—Mr. K. arrived last night in response 
to an inyitation to experiment with his new roofing 
material on the wing of the Mansion House. Qn the 
cars he was made 9 victim of the confidence game. 
As we heard the story, a man asked permission to 
sit on the seat with bim, and immediately entering 
into conversation, inquired where he was going, &., 
stating at the same time that he was himself a mer- 
chant, and had just started a store about eight miles 
from Oneida. Soon another man stepped up to Mr. 
K.’s companion, and inquired whether he could pay 
the amount due him. He replied that the conductor 
had promised him the money, but he could not at- 
tend to the matter until he had been through all 
the cars. The creditor uged that he could not wait; 
so the debtor solicited Mr. K. to lend him fifty-four 
dollars for a few minutes, until he could obtain it of 
the conductor. Mr. K., unsuspecting, complied with 
the request and his “ friend” disappeared at the next 
station. After an unsuccessful search th h the 
cars, Mr. K. was forced to conclude that a rascal 
had taken advantage of his generous simplicity. 
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, is also quite a demand for the late tract. 
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...- From Notes of Evening Conversations.— W. A. H. 
“I like the plan of giving the women an equal 
chance with the men for education, and surrounding 
them with influences that will make them feel that 
they are capable of learning all that men can. Our 
experience in putting young women into the count- 
ing-room is a grand precedent. Mr. W.—Women 
abroad are petitioning for the elective franchise. Ido 
not know but this is well enough—it indicates that 
they are looking out for a wider sphere of ac- 
tion and usefulness; but after all it looks to mea 
little like jumping. I believe that women will easily 
recover all their rights, and naturally develope into 
all they are capable of, when they have the same 
chance for education that men have. Mr. B—In 
common society the whole movement for woman’s 
rights is blocked by marriage. You cannot educate 
women as long as marriage is the order; you cannot 
put them forward in business or politics. Women 
will not make any marked improvement or pro- 
gress under the present social system. Mr. P.— 
The plan of educating the sexes together in col- 
leges has failed ini consequence of the too great in- 
terference of social attractions. Mr. H.—I heard some 
merchants talking about employing women for clerks. 
They said women made good clerks, were apt enough, 
but the objection to them is that the young women 
have too many beaus, and the married women have 
too many cares and distractions. While others are 
talking about these matters it is for us to go forward 
and act. We have put our women forward in the 
counting room, and they now keep the books here 
altogether; and women manage both the books and 
the business at the bag-shop. A woman ‘is also at 
the head of the fruit-preserving department; and in 
the silk manufacturing the women share the respon- 
sibility with the men. In thesame practical, earnest 
spirit we shall go forward and place the education 
of women on the same liberal footing as that of 
pien. 

N. Y. Acrency, Aug. 4—Business in the city is 
now at low-tide. Various studies are now pursued 
by the members of the New York Branch, so that 
the time is improved. A matter of some remark 
among us is the vigorous health we enjoy. We 
are situated on high ground, directly between two 
cholera districts; one, in which the locality of the 
Tombs and Five Points is the centre, and the 
other in the direction of Washington market. The 
effect of the presence of the epidemic, appears to be 
an increase of the excitement of the outer life, 
temptations to excess in eating, &c. We are deter- 
mined to meet this by an increased excitement of the 
inner life. Wehear from Mr. Burnham at Cincinnati, 
that the reports of the cholera in New York cause 
much more excitement in the west than they do 
here. The only means we have of learning any 
thing about it, are the daily papers. There has been 
no panic here, nor anything approaching one. 
....-About 8 o’clock, an elderly man walked in and 
said he understood we had meetings in the evening, 
so he had come to take part. On giving his name, 
we recognized him as a spiritualist who had sent us 
tracts from time to time; and the interview resulted 
in a controversy. He admitted that the fruits we had 
produced were admirable, and we insisted that it is 
unfair for his class to give us credit for the fruits of 
wisdom, and at the same time make us out so foolish 
ag to be ignorant of the source from which they 
spring... ..Aug. 6—We have occasional calls from 

ms who wish to examine the corn-cutter. There 
This 
morning, a young man came in and stated in a round- 
about way, that he wanted a pamphlet. Failing to 
make us understand what pamphlet he wanted, he 
went away. He soon came back again, and having 
evidently been instructed by a third party, said he 
wanted a reply to a letter by G. W. Noyes. The 
tract was shown him, and he said he did’nt know 
whether that was the thing or not. We gave hima 
copy of the CrrcuLar having the letter and notice 
of the reply in it, and he went away again. Pre- 
sently he appeared, and laying down 30 cents, said 
he wanted three of them. 

WALLInGForD, Avg. 7.—We are trying the “ two- 
meal-a-day system”—breakfast at 8 and dinner at 5— 


Lunch at noon for those who like, a Ja“ help yourself” 
fashion, in the pantry. The agency brothers are dis- 
posed to be satirical about it. One of them writes :— 
“We heard with interest the report of the movement 
to take two meals a day at Wallingford, and were 
waiting with some curiosity the announcement of 
the programme; but judge of our astonishment on 
its arrival, to discover that we ourselves have been 
taking only two meals a day for several months; the 
lunch in the middle of the day counting as nothing.” 
Another writes :—“ By means of a somewhat liberal 
collation in the middle of the day, we stand the ‘two 
meal per day’ system, admirably. Our views of it 
have undergone a change since it has been adopted 
by Wallingford. The query now is, whether an 
additional forenoon and afternoon lunch might not 
be introduced, and still have but ‘two meals a day.’ 
What do you think ?” 





Some friend has sent us a copy of the Sterling (II1L.) 
Gazette of the 28th wit., which contains a letter from 
its traveling correspondent, describing the Oneida 
Community. His description of the externals of the 
place is so glowing and commendatory as to border 
on the extravagant. So at least it seems to our peo- 
ple. The following is his concluding remark : 

There is much more that could be said in refer- 
ence to this people that would be interesting, but the 
extreme length of this letter precludes it now. 
They are truly a remarkable people, and my advice 
to all is to pay this place a visit when they are East, 
and see their wonderful exhibitions of skill, beauty 
of buildings and grounds, and the strange doctrines 
they profess and practice. 





PARAGRAPHS FROM OUR CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 

—, WN. ¥., July 18, 1866.—‘“ There is no use of 
writing much in praise of your excellent paper as it 
is capable of recommending itself. c. E. H.” 

—-, Minn., July 30, 1866.—“ Be assured that the 
CIRCULAR ever gladdens our hearts by its interesting 
truths and its bold out-spoken manner. It is the first 
paper read. D. D.” 


—, N. Y., Aug. 2, 1866.—“ Since returning from 
Virginia, I have had to bear the sneers and scoffs oi 
so-called friends, because I take the Crrcunar, and 
boldly announce that I am in sympathy with the 
principles therein inculcated. But I strive to show 
true Christian charity, and to live worthy of a fol- 
lower of Christ. I cannot tell you how much I 
prize the weekly visits of the Crrcunar. Would 
that God might speedily fit me for closer connection 
with your body. D. E. 8.” 

—.,, Mich., Aug. 2, 1866.—“I am not yet a com- 
munist, but I ama friend to progress, and will not de- 
ny that you may be ona higher ground than any 
others. A. H. B.” 

—, N. ¥., Aug 2, 1866.—“‘I have been a con- 
stant reader of the CrrcuLar for the past ten 
months, and I must say that its weekly visits are 
welcomed with joy. Last September I visited the 
Community at Oneida, and since that time I have of- 
ten, very often, thought of your celightful home and 
wished that I might have something from there as a 
memento. In June last my parents visited your 
home and now they often refer to the pleasant hours 
they spent there, in your midst. I had hoped to have 
visited you again this fall, but providence has ordered 
otherwise, and I must submit. B. H.” 

—, Mich., Aug. 3, 1866.—‘“ 1 have been reading 
your paper (two or three numbers I should say) with 
much interest. I admire your bravery and faith and 
devotion, and must say I can sympathize with—if not 
accept—much of your teachings. H. N. F. L.” 

—., Ohio, Aug. 5, 1866.—“ Ido not look upon you 
as a set of contributors employed to make out the 





of Mrs. P. Noyes,” has been very pleasing and inter- 
esting to me. A plain, unvarnished memoir of a 
truly earnest Christian has more attractions for me 
than ever a novel or romance had in my youthful © 
days. M. G.” 


A clever correspondent writing to the Tribune from 
the midst of high fashion at Saratoga, thus expresses 
himself in respect to “ tilting hoops” and short skirts : 


Yes, it was very pleasant, and the dancers were 
graceful as thistle-down, but do not these young ladies, 
who would be shocked if one among them appeared 
in the dress of a Normandy peasant, or who believe 
that their grace would depart from them if their 
train were less than half a yard in length, do not 
they know that the tilting hoops they wear would 
make the scarlet Normandy petticoat blush redder 
for very shame? The abreviated skirts of the ballet- 
dancers, which must be short to insure freedom to 
their lithe limbs, are at least honest, while these 
huge, stiff frames which pretend to conceal the 
person, and yet reveal so much, are disingenuous 
and immodest. 


THE PUTNEY CORPORATION. 

AID a friend to me not long since, “ What is one 

to understand, in the conclusion of the ‘ Story of 
a Life,” by the allusion to the Putney school, with 
which you became connected? Was it an ordi- 
nary school of the academical or collegiate order? 
Or was it a school uncommon and extraordinary ? 
Can't you tell the readers of the CrrcuLar something 
about Putney affairs and experiences?” I replied 
that 1 had been deterred from the attempt by the re- 
flection that it required an abler pen than mine to 
do justice to those early, earnest times, that devel- 
oped the essential principles of Bible Communism. 
“ Well,” continued my interrogator, “you may at least 
try and see what you can do. Not much fault is 
found with your pen when guided by inspiration and 
by a spirit of simplicity.” I could say nothing more, 
and resolved to enter at once upon the work thus 
suggested. ‘ 

As the Putney school after a-time assumed the 
title of “The Putney Corporation,” framed a consti- 
tution and by-laws, and appointed officers, I have 
chosen that title as » heading to what I may have to 
say about the beginning of an educational enterprise 
that embraced all interests, spiritual, psychological 
and physical ; or in other words, a school that taught 
believers how to seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness. We felt the necessity of being in 
such a school; a school where God, by his Spirit, is 
the Teacher. 

On my arrival in Putney with my family, in Sep- 
tember, 1840, as stated in my previous narrative, we 
were received by Mr. and Mrs. Noyes as members of 
their family. It wasa reception such as parents only 
could give to children who had wandered from 
home, through ignorance, but had now returned to 
their father’s house in the spirit of the prodigal son. 
Not with flattering demonstrations or professions of 
love, but with quiet kindness were we taken by the 
hand as we entered the dwelling that was to be 
our future home. Words of welcome were unneces- 
sary. Souls can feel, if they cannot articulate 
sounds. The family of John H. Noyes, at that 
time, consisted of himself, his wife Harriet A., 
his brother, G. W. Noyes, and John L. Skinner. 
Harriet H. and Charlotte A. Noyes, the youngest 
sisters of John H. Noyes, were also virtually mem- 
bers of the family, being there every evening, be- 
sides,frequently through the day, although nominally 
residing with their parents in another part of the 
village, a quarter of a mile distant from the residence 
of their brother. The Witness, edited by J. H. and 
H. A. Noyes, was, at that early period, published 
once in two or three weeks, or as often as matter 
accumulated, requiring publicity. The corps of com- 
positors and pressmen consisted of the five Noyeses, 








paper expecting to be remunerated directly or indi- 
rectly through its subscribers, but rather as men and 
women talking to all of your readers upon such sub- 
jects as you have on hand. Agreeable to that view 
it seems no more than common courtesy for us to 
make a response, if nothing more than “ Yes,1 un- 
derstand you,” or “ That is just what I needed,” or 
“ That is an inspiring idea and an anchor for hope,” 
in this or that direction. 





a8 a device to gain time as a family, for education. 


In the way of response I would say the “ Memorial 


who were self-educated printers. 

John H. Noyes, who had graduated with due hon- 
ors at Dartmouth College at the age of nineteen, had, 
since then, studied law a year, theology three years, 
and the Bible six years; and had much experience in 
exchanging views with many minds, combating 
errors in some, and resisting the pretensions of false 
teachers in others. He had been disinherited and 
reinherited, had passed through all manner of suffer- 
ings for the truth’s sake, without swerving one iota 
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from the integrity of his faith or from his principles, 
and finally had established himself in his native place, 
having attracted to his belief and to his fireside all 
the unmarried members, save one, of his father’s fa- 
mily, together with some from abroad who sought 
his company, as that of a teacher truly sent of God. 

As type-setting and press-work required but a 
small portion of the family time, the remainder was 
given to reflection, reading, and intellectual studies 
in general. The thorough mental discipline to which 
Mr. Noyes had for so many years subjected his own 
mind, well qualified him to instruct others in one of 
the most valuable auxiliaries of education, namely, 
the art of systematic reflection and the control of 
one’s thoughts. 

In order to secure as much time as possible for the 
entire family to attend to mental and spiritual cul- 
ture, they had adopted the plan of providing but one 
regular, table-spread meal a day, viz., breakfast, 
which was served at about seven or eight o'clock. 
After the morning meal was over, Mrs. Noyes would 
wash the dishes, including those that had accumu- 
lated the day before, cook and prepare food of vari- 
ous kinds for the day, and place the same in the 
pantry, upon the door of which aprinted card was 
posted, inviting the family to help themselves 
to refreshments within, whenever their appetite re- 
quired attention. This substitution of a cold lunch 
at noon and at night, in placé of more formal meals, 
became very popular in the family, as a time- and 
labor-saving invention, devised for the special ben- 
efit of spiritual and educational interests. 

We gradually found ourselves in a new atmosphere 
of daily life, such an atmosphere as we had never 
known before, so pregnant it seemed to be with god- 
liness and contentment. The reasonable command 
from above, to seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, with the expectation that in doing so 
al] other good things would be added to them, was 
sincerely obeyed by this family. It was quite un- 
necessary for them to say in so many words that they 
were thus devoted, body and soul, to religion and 
truth-seeking, making these attainments the all-ab- 
sorbing business of life. Their daily spirit and 
deeds told that fact much more effectually than 
words could have done. A miser or a money-grub 
makes no public profession or confession of his devo- 
tion to mammon; and it is quite unnecessary that he 
should do so, for his very being confesses the fact in 
every pulsation of his selfish heart ; and one can feel 
when near him that the atmosphere is charged with 
the spirit of coveteousness. So in the family of 
Mr. Noyes, we could feel, as it were, in the very 
air we breathed, a devotional spirit—a loyalty to the 
kingdom within, and to the Spirit of truth reigning 
in that kingdom—that required no outward ceremo- 
nies or long formal prayers, with sad, holy-pucker 
faces, to make manifest where the hearts and treas- 
ures of the family were to be found. 

The hours of the day were given to work, study, 
reflection, and recreation, as the case might be. The 
evening was the time for recitation, so to speak, or 
the bringing together of the results of the day’s per- 
formances for inspection, criticism and edification; 
and all was done in the free, genial, conversational 
spirit of a family where love and not restraint con- 
stitutes the bond of union. 

As would naturally be supposed, in so small a vil- 
lage as Putney, our arrival there and conjypction 
with the highly respected family of the Noyeses, cre- 
ated a slight sensation in the gossiping circles of out- 
siders. The move was so bold and sudden, on the 
part of Mr. Noyes, to take us directly into his own 
family, that it somewhat puzzled the curious. But 
the feature of the case that looked so bad to them, 
was the glaring fact that Mr. Noyes had no employ- 
ment for the new comers, no businéss by which we 
might in part at least, pay our way. There we were, 
husband, wife, and two children, with no moncy, no 
trade, no kindred according to the flesh, no reputa- 
tion to speak of; aliens to the commonwealth of 
Putney, and strangers in that land of promise and 
plenty. Indeed, so great was the anxiety of some, 
that hints were thrown out, as I was subsequently 
informed, that it was the duty of the selectmen to 
take measures to secure the town against the contin- 
gency of our becoming an expense to them and re- 


quiring rations and lodgings at a certain institution 
which the people very grudgingly supported. But 
there was not sufficient unanimity among the conser- 
vators of the public crib, to justify action in the case. 
Our interest in the mean time, was so much absorbed 
in our new employment of studying spiritual truths, 
that we were as indifferent as we were ignorant, in 
regard to what was thought, or spoken, in the world 
of gossip concerning us. And it is but truth to say, 
that personally, we were treated with respect by the 
people generally, with whom we came in contact 
during those first months of our sojourn in that 
place. And the consideration we experienced, was 
due in part, no doubt, if not altogether, to the circum- 
stance that one of the most popular merchants of the 
village, John R. Miller, of the firm of Wheeler & 
Miller, was at that time much interested in the truths 
taught by Mr. Noyes, and was almost a daily visitor 
at his house. So that in him, through the favor of 
an ever kind, protecting Providence, we found a 
warm friend who was ready to advocate our cause 
before the outside world. 

But the plain matter of fact was, that the citizens 
of Putney, with a few noble exceptions, did not know 
their fellow-townsman, John H. Noyes. To many of 
them he was like a root out of dry ground; unpro- 
ductive and uncomely. His calling, that of a prac- 
tical thinker and reflectionist waiting on inspiration, 
was a new one to them, which they did not readily 
comprehend. They could of course understand 
very well the labor required to feed and clothe the 
animal man; but the earnest, diligent work required 
in securing aliment for the spiritual man—the soul- 
economy—was to them probably a subject bordering 
on the visiunary and the inane. With Mr. Noyes how- 
ever, thinking was earnest labor, to do which, he 
was virtually commissioned by the government he 
served; and a more diligent man than he at any 
trade or calling was, I venture to say, no where to be 
found. I have said he was a thinker by profession ; 
yet he was not a free thinker in the common accep- 
tation of that term; 7@. e. free to think evil as well as 
good, in an irresponsible manner. He recognized 
distinctly a mind greater than his own, baek of him- 
self, to whom he had yielded both his intellect and 
his heart, in a spirit of unconditional obedience. To 
God and to Jesus Christ, Mr. Noyes regarded him- 
self respomsible for the thoughts he cherished and 
promulgated to the world. 

Had Mr. Noyes been what is usually understood by 
a free thinker, he would undoubtedly have made 
himself much more popular than he was with the 
world and the anti-orthodox religionists. It was not 
strange therefore, that the people of that place 
looked with a suspicious eye upon many of his fol- 
lowers, regarding them as litttle better than dreamy 
vagrants, wandering about and living upon the in- 
dustry of others. G. ©. 


LAND-SLIPS. 

HE imfnense cliffs that form the barriers which 

the British coast opposes to the encroach- 
ments of the raging sea, undergo m:ny curious and 
sometimes very sudden changes in conformation. 
Not the least picturesque of these are the land-slips 
of which many are to be found, forming interesting 
resorts for geologists, or romantic spots for picnic 
parties. Any person who has visited the land-slip 
on the Isle of Wight, cannot but remember with 
feelings akin to rapture, the beauty of the pano- 
rama presented to view, when after leaving the 
Sand Rock Hotei, and climbing the well worn foot- 
path, to where a plateau commands a sea-view un- 
surpassed perhaps by any in Europe, he looks down 
upon the world as from a balloon. Here the tourist 
may recline upon the refreshingly green turf at a 
height of 80 feet above high water, and leaning over 
the precipice can almost touch the tops of the trees 
growing upon the land-slip fifty feet below him. This 
slip contains over a hundred acres of land, and in 
addition to nature’s adorning, is beautifully inter- 
spersed with residences of noblemen and city mer- 
chants, whose grounds, ornamented with statues and 
fountains, vases and flower-beds, arranged with ar- 
tistic skill, present a most pleasing harmony of nature 
and art, while in the midst, rises the ivy-capped 





tower of the old Bonchurch, The writer has often 





looked down upon this delightful spot until, as though 
“wandering in dreams,” he has imagined himselt 
gazing upon a fairy land, instead of the possessions of 
selfish men. 

Another of these land-slips occurred on the west 
coast of England near Lyme Regis, within the 
writer’s recollection. The cliff was about seventy 
feet above the sea, and on it stood several cottages, in- 
habited by the families of some laborers who were 
employed by a farmer living at his homestead 
half a mile ferther inland. On the Christmas eve 
of 1836, in accordance with an old English custom, 
the laborers with their entire families had re- 
paired to the homestead, where with toast and ale, 
spiced beer, the song, the music and the dance, that 
season was made festive, and all hearts were sup- 
posed to become one in commemoration of the birth 
of Him whose mission was to unite the human fami- 
ly into one vast brotherhood. At this particular 
gathering, nothing unusual had been heard or sus- 
pected, andevery one was as jolly and free as he had 
been at any one of along succession of similar occas- 
ions. There had been no perceptible shock to denote 
the change that had taken place in the geological po- 
sitions of their homes, but after breaking up their 
merry-making with a parting cup, and a hearty 
“merry Christmas and happy New Year,” what was 
their astonishment when half way home to find 
themselves upon the verge of a precipice, where a 
few hours before had been level ground? As one 
of the old men told the writer, “ we all thought we 
had been drinking too much beer, and could not be- 
lieve our own eyesight till late the next day.” Cotta- 
ges, gardens and trees, and fields already sown with 
winter wheat, had all gone down—had sunk forty 
feetlower than the main land; the houses and fur- 
niture were uninjured, and no one seemed the worse 
for it. (In the same night an island was thrown up, 
two miles out at sea, which after having been careful- 
ly sounded and buoyed by the British government, 
disappeared as suddenly, leaving twenty fathoms 
of water.) The following summer the daughter of 
the lord of the manor cut the first sheaf of wheat 
from the land-slip with a golden sickle, and for some 
years after the harvest commenced there with a gala 
time, while at every Christmas eventide the party at 
the homestead failed not to recount the various events 
of “ that night of the slip.” A. E. 





LIFE; TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


[In Matthew Arnold’s “ Essays in Criticism,” we 
find a translation of a Greek Poem, one of the Idyls 
of Theocritus. It is introduced in an essay entitled 
“Pagan and Medieval Religious Sentiment,” as 
illastrative of the spirit of Pagan religion. We were 
interested in it as a picture of Greek domesticity. 
It is natural to wish to know about the home life 
and familiar gossip of the ancients. Here we find 
that women could chatter, and husbands be bears, 
two thousand years ago :] 

Somewhere about two hundred and eighty 
years before the Christian era, a couple of Syra- 
cusan women, staying at Alexandria, agreed, on 
the occasion of a great religious solemnity—the 
feast of Adonis—to go together to the palace 
of King Ptolemy Philadelphus, to see’ the im- 
age of Adonis, which the Queen Arsinoe, Ptole- 
my’s wife, had had decorated with peculiar 
magnificence. A hymn, by a celebrated - 
former, was to be recited over the image. The 
names of the two women are Gorgo and Prax- 
inoe; their maids, who are mentioned in the 
poem, are called Eunoe and Eutychis. Gorgo 
comes by appointment to Praxinoe’s house to 
fetch her, and there the dialogue begins : 

Gorgo. Is Praxinoe at home? , 

Prazinoe. My dear Gorgo, at last? Yes, 
here lam. Eunoe, find a chair—get a cushion 


for it. 
Gorgo. It will do beautifully as it is. 
Prazinoe. Do sit down. 
Gorgo. O, this gad-about spirit! I could 


hardly get to you, Praxinoe, through all the 
crowd and all the carriages. Nothing but 


heavy boots, nothing but men in uniform. And 
what a journey it is! 
really live ¢oo far off. 


My dear child, you 
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Prazinoe. It is all that insane husband of 
mine. He has chosen to come out here to the 
end of the world, and take a hole of a place— 
for a house it is not—on purpose that you and 
I might not be neighbors. He is always just 
the same; anything to quarrel with one! any- 
thing for spite! 

Gorgo. My dear, don’t talk so of your hus- 
band before the little fellow. Just see how as- 
tonished he looks at you. Never mind, Zopy- 
rio, my pet, she is not talking about papa. 

Praxinoe. Good heavens! the child does 
really understand. 

Gorgo. Pretty papa! 

Praxinoe. That pretty papa of his the other 
day (though I told him beforehand to mind 
what he was about), when I sent him to a shop 
to buy soap and rouge, brought me home salt 
instead ; stupid, great, big, interminable ani- 
mal ! 

Gorgo. Mine is just the fellow to him. . . 
But never mind now, get on your things and 
let us be off to the palace to see the Adonis. I 
hear the queen’s decorations are something 


splendid. 

Praxinoe. In grand people’s houses every- 
thing is grand. hat things you have seen in 
Alexandria! What a deal you will have to 


tell fo anybody who has never been here! 

Gorgo. Come, we ought to be going. 

Praxinoe. Every day is holiday to people 
who have nothing to do. Eunoe, pick up your 
work ; and take care, lazy girl, how you leave 
it lying about again; the cats find it just the 
bed they like. Come, stir yourself, fetch me 
some water, quick! I wanted the water first, 
and the girl brings me the soap. Never mind ; 
give it me. Not all that, extravagant! Now 
pour out the water; stupid! why don’t you 
take care of my dress? That will do. I have 
got my hands washed as it pleased God. Where 
is the key of the large wardrobe? Bring it 
here; quick ! 

Gorgo. Praxinoe, you can’t think how well 
that dress, made full, as you’ve got it, suits you. 
Tell me, how much did it cost ?—the dress by 
itself, I mean 

Praxinoe. Don’t talk of it, Gorgo: more 
than eight guineas of good hard money. And 
about the work on it I have almost worn my 
life out. 

Gorgo. Well, youcould n’t have done better. 

Prazinoe. Thank you. Bring me my shawl, 
and put my hat properly on my head ; properly. 
No, child ( to her little boy), I am not going to 
take you; there’s a bogy on horseback, who 
bites. Cry as much as you like; I’m not going 
to have you lamed for life. Now we'll start. 
Nurse, take the little one and amuse him; call 
the dog in, and shut the street-door. ( They 
go out) Good heavens! what a crowd of peo- 
ple! How on earth are we ever to get through 
all this? They are like ants: you can’t count 
them. My dearest Gorgo, what will become of 
us? here are the royal Horse Guards. My good 
man, don’t ride over me! Look at that bay 
horse rearing bolt upright ; what a vicious one! 
Eunoe, you mad girl, do take care !—that horse 
will certainly be the death of the man on his 
back. How glad I am now that I left the child 
safe at home! 

Gorgo. All right, Praxinoe, we are safe be- 
hind them; and they have gone on to where 
they are stationed. 

Prazinoe. Well, yes, I begin to revive 
again. From the time I was a little girl I 
have had more horror of horses and snakes 
than of anything in the world. Let us get on; 
here’s a great crowd coming this way upon us. 

Gorgo (to an old woman). Mother, are you 
from the palace ? 


Old Woman. Yes, my dears. 


Gorgo. Has onea tolerable chance of get- 
ting there ? 
Old Woman. My pretty young lady, the 


Greeks got to Troy by dint of trying hard; 
trying will do anything in this world. 

Gorgo. The old creature has delivered her- 
self of an oracle and departed. 


.| have taken of us! 





Prazxinoe. Women can tell you everything 
about everything, Jupiter’s marriage with Juno 
not excepted. 


Gorgo. Look, Praxinoe, what a squeeze at 
the palace-gates ! 
Praxinoe. Tremendous! Take hold of me, 


Gorgo ; and you, Eunoe, take hold of Eutychis ! 
—ztight hold, or you’!l be lost. Here we go in 
all together. Hold tight to us, Eunoe! O 
dear! O dear! Gorgo, there’s my scarf torn 
right in two. For heaven’s sake, my good man, 
as you hope to be saved, take care of my dress ! 


Stranger. 1°\l do what I can, but it does n’t 
depend upon me. 
Praxinoe. What heaps of people? They 


push like a drove of pigs. 


Stranger. Don’t be frightened, ma’am, we 
are all right. 
Praxinoe. May you be all right, my dear 


sir, to the last day you live, for the care you 
What a kind, considerate 
man! There is Eunoe jammed in a squeeze. 
Push, you goose, push. Cupital! We are all 
of us the right side of the door, as the bride- 
groom said when he had locked himself in with 
the bride. 

Gorgo. Praxinoe, come this way. Do but 
look at that work, how delicate it is !—how ex- 
quisite! Why, they might wear it in heaven. 

Praxinoe. Heavenly patroness of needlewo- 
men, what hands were hired to do that work? 
Who designed those beautiful patterns? They 
seem to stand up and move about, as if they 
were real; and as if they were living things 
and not needlework. Well, man is a wonder- 
ful creature! And look, look, how charming 
he lies there on his silver couch, with just a soft 
down on his cheeks, that beloved Adonis— 
Adonis, whom one loves, even though he is 
dead ! 

Another Stranger. You wretched woman, do 
stop your incessant chatter! Like turtles, you 
goon forever. They are enough to kill one 
with their broad lingo—nothing but a, a, a. 

Gorgo. Lord, where does the man come 
from? What is it to you if we are chatterbox- 
es? Order about your own servants! Do you 
give orders to Syracusan women? If you want 
to know, we came originally from Corinth, as 
Bellerophon did; we speak Peloponnesian. I 
——- Dorian women may be allowed to have 
a Dorian accent. 

Prazinoe. O, honey-sweet Proserpine, let us 
have no more masters than the one we’ve got! 
We don’t the least care for you ; pray don’t 
trouble yourself for nothing. 

Gorgo. Be quiet, Praxinoe! That first-rate 
singer, the Argive woman’s daughter, is going 
to sing the Adonis hymn. She is the same 
who was chosen to sing the dirge last year. 
We are sure to have something first-rate from 
her. She is going through her airs and graces 
ready to begin. 

So far the dialogue; and, as it stands in the 
original, it can hardly be praised too highly. 
It is a page torn fresh out of the book of hu- 
man life. What freedom! What animation! 
What gayety! What naturalness! It is said 
that Theocritus, in composing this poem, bor- 
rowed from a work of Sophron, a poet of an ear- 
lier and better time; but, even if this is so, the 
form is still Theocritus’s own, and how excellent 
is that form, how imasterly! And this in a 
Greek poem of the decadence; for Theocritus’s 

oetry, after all, is poetry of the decadence. 

hen such is Greek poetry of the decadence, 
what must be Greck poctry of the prime? 

Then the singer begins her hymn :— 

“ Mistress, who lovest the haunts of Golgi, 
and Idalium, and high-peaked Eryx, Aphrodite 
that playest with gold! how have the delicate- 
footed Hours, after twelve mouths, brought thy 
Adonis back to thee from the ever-flowing Ach- 
eron! Tardiest of the immortals are the boou 
Hours, but all mankind wait their approach with 
longing, for they ever bring something with them. 
O Cypris, Dione’s child! thou didst change—so 
is the story among men—Berenice from mortal 
to immortal, by dropping ambrosia into her fair 





bosom ; and in gratitude to thee for this, O thou 
of many names and maay temples! Berenice’s 
daughter, Arsinoe, lovely Helen’s living counter- 
part, makes much of Adonis with all manner of 
braveries. 

“ All fruits that the tree bears are laid Lefore 
him, all treasures of the garden in silver baskets, 
and alabaster boxes, gold-inlaid, of Syrian un- 
guent ; and all confectionary that cunning women 
make on their kneading-tray, kneading up every 
sort of flowers with white meal, and all that 
they make of sweet honey and delicate oil, and 
all winged and creeping things are here set be- 
fore him. And there are built for him green 
bowers with wealth of tender anise, and little 
boy-loves flutter about over them, like young 
nightingales trying their new wings on the tree, 
from bough to bough. O the ebony, the gold, 
the eagle of white ivory that bears aloft his cup- 
bearer to Kronos-born Zeus! And up there, see! 
a second couch strown for lovely Addofiis, scarlet 
coverlids softer than sleep itself (so Miletus and 
the Samian wool-grower will say); Cypris has 
hers, and the rosy-armed Adonis has his, that 
eighteen or nineteen-year-old bridegroom. His 
kisses will not wound, the hair on his lip is yet 
light. 

“ Now, Cypris, good-night, we leave thee with 
thy bridegroom; but to-morrow morning, with 
the earliest dew, we will oue and all bear him 
forth to where the waves splash upon the sea- 
strand, aud letting loose our locks, and letting 
fall our robes, with bosoms bare, we will set up 
this, our melodious strain :— 

“* Beloved Adonis, alone of the demigods (so 
men say) thou art permitted to visit both us and 
Acheron! This lot had neither Agamemnon, 
nor the mighty moon-struck hero, Ajax, nor 
Hector, the first-born of Hecuba’s twenty chil- 
dren, nor Patroclus, nor Pyrrhus, who came 
home from Troy, nor those yet earlier Lapithx 
and the sons of Deucalion, nor the Pelasgians, 
the root of Argos and of Pelops’ isle. Be gra- 
cious to us now, loved Adonis, and be favorable 
to us for the year to come! Dear to us hast 
thou been at this coming, dear to us shalt thou 
be when thou comest again.’ ” 

The poem concludes with a characteristic 
speech from Gorgo :— 

“ Praxinoe, certainly women are wonderful 
things. That lucky woman to know all that! 
and luckier still to have such a splendid voice ! 
And now we must see about getting home. My 
husband has not had his dinner. That man is 
all vinegar, and nothing else; and if you keep 
him waiting for his dinner he’s dangerous to go 
near. Adieu, precious Adonis, and may you 
find us all well when you come next year!” 

So, with the hymn still in her ears, says the 
incorrigible Gorgo. 


THE ORIGINAL MAN. 


It is trite, that an original man is persecuted 
in his lifetime and idolized after his death, but 
it is a less familiar truth that the posthumous 
idolaters are the legitimate successors and rep- 
resentatives of the contemporary persecutors. 
The glory of the original man is this, that he 
does not take his virtues and his views of things 
at second hand, but draws wisdom fresh from 
nature and from the inspiration within him. To 
the majority in every age, that is, to the super- 
ficial and the feeble, such originality is alarm- 
ing, perplexing, fatiguing. ‘They unite to crush 
the innovator. But it may be that by his own 
energy and by the assistance of his followers 
he proves too strong for then. Gradually, about 
the close of his career, or, it may be, after it, 
they are compelled to withdraw their opposition 
and to imitate the man whom they had de- 
nounced. They are compelled to do that which 
is most frightful to them, to abandon their rou- 
tine. And then there occurs to them a thought 
which brings inexpressible relief. Out of the 
example of the original man they can make a 
new routine. They may imitate him in every- 
thing except his originality. For one routine is 
as easy to pace as another. What they dread 
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is the necessity of originating, the fatigue of 
being really alive. And thus the second half 
of the original man’s destiny is really worse 
than the first, and his failure is written more 
legibly in the blind veneration of succeeding 
ages than in the blind hostility of hisown. He 
broke the chains by which men were bound ; he 
threw open to them the doors leading into the 
boundless freedom of nature and truth. But 
in the next generation he is idolized and nature 
and truth as much forgotten as ever; if he 
could return to earth he would find that the 
crowbars and the files with which he made his 
way out of the prisun-house, have been forged 
into the bolts and chains of a new prison called 
by his own name. And who are those who 
idolize his memory ? Who are found building 
his sepulchre? Precisely the same party which 
resisted his reform; those who are born for 
routine and can accommodate themselves to 
everything but freedom ; those who, in clinging 
to the wisdom of the past, suppose they love 
wisdom but in fact love only the past, and love 
the past only because they hate the living pres- 
ent; those, in a word, who set Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob in opposition to Christ, and appeal to 
the God of the dead against the God of the 
living. —Lece Homo. 


TO-MORROW. 
’Tis late at night, and in the realm of sleep 

My little lambs are folded like the flocks ; 

From room to room I hear the wakeful clocks 
Challenge the passing hour, like guards that keep 
Their solitary watch on tower and steep ; 

Far off 1 hear the crowing of the cocks, 

And through the opening door that time unlocks 
Feel the fresh breathing of to-morrow creep. 
To-morrow! the mysterious, unknown guest, 

Who cries aloud: “ Remember Barmecide, 

And tremble to be happy with the rest!” 
And I make answer: “Tam satisfied ; 
I dare not ask—I know not what is best— 
God hath already said what shall betide.” 
—Atlantie Monthly. 


THE NEWS. 
FOREIGN. 

By the various telegrams recieved from Europe 
during the week, we learn that there is a pros- 
pect of a settlement of the difficulties between 
Prussia and Austria. Fighting between these powers 
has ceased, and a conference for negotiating a peace, 
will be held at Prague. Austria will give up her 
portion of Schleswig Holstein, together with Vene- 
tia. She will also, it is stated, pay Prussia $10,000,- 
000. This last country has concluded an armistice 
with Bavaria, not however until after having gained 
some advantage. All the states of Germany are in- 
cluded in the armistice. Italy has not been a party 
to the settlement between Prussia and Austria, but 
has been left to make her own terms with Austria, 
which has lately beeu pouring 40,000 troops into the 
Tyrol. The German States north of the Maine will 
be consolidated with Prussia, while those south of 
the Maine will be at iiberty to form a confederation 
by themselves, thus excluding Austria fiom the Ger- 
man confederations. 

The very latest news by the cable is dated Lon- 
don, August 9, and informs us that an attempt to 
blow up both houses of Parliament has been dis- 
covered ; and that six blockade runners have been 
seized at Liverpool on behalf of the United States. 


Tue clergyman in a certain town, as the cus- 
tom is, having published the bans of matrimony 
between two persons, was followed by the clerk 
reading the hymn beginning with the words, 
“ Mistaken souls, who dream of heaven.” 





A Possr.—As a schoolmaster was employed 
in Scotland, in his delightful task of teaching a 
sharp urchin to cipher on the slate, the 


reco- 
cious pupil pet the following question to his in- 
structor; “ Whaur‘diz a’ the figures gang till, 


when they’re rubbit oot?” 


A merchant examining a hogshead of hardware, 
on comparing it with the invoice found all right ex- 
cept one hammer. “Oh, don’t be troubled, my hon- 
ey,” said his Irish porter. “Sure the nager took it 
out to open the hogshead with.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. H., N. ¥.—We thank you for the dried flower, 
and shall be glad to receive the seeds you proiise 
us. eas ae 

The man whg sat down on the point of a pin, got 
up on the spur of the moment. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuLaR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 


HISTORY. 


As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1861, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLAR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 


RELIGION. . 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same asin the case of other animals (Plato's 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 

The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
givea to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 


| to outside consumers, are specified below. 





Husiness Announcements, 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rate, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, of 
whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. ' 








TRAVELINC-BAGCS. 
The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 





tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders wil] be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


IRON BAC-FRAMES, 
For Common and Rail-Road Traveling Bagé, are manufacttred 
by the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., aud orders therefor 
will receive prompt attention. 








CORN-CUTTER. 

This is a patented Machine for shaving Green Corn from the 
Cob. It was thoroughly tested in the canning ofa large crop 
last year, and can be warranted to de the work of at least six 
hands shaving in the old way. A set of curved Knives, guided 
to fit the taper of the ear, followed by a set of scrapers, sttip 
the whole cob at a single motion, not,only of the corn but of all 
the valuable juice. And this is done as fastas a mancan place 
the ears in a socket and bring down atreadle with his foot—say 
at the rate of from twenty to thirty per minute. 

Vegetable Preservers, Hotel keepers, Bodrding-house keepers, 
and the public generally, are invited toexamine specimen ma- 
chines at the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., or at their office, 
885 Broadway, (Room 9,) New York City. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Swect 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385-Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up thé present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholegale quantities 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





O. C. PURCHASING AGENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 

We charge not more than five per cent. commissioi in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, aecording to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “‘ Protective Unions ;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. 

The following stereoscopic views can also be firnished—price 
40 cent- each: Buildings and Grounds; Summer-Hétse and 
Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree and Group (men); Trout- 
Pond, Grotto and Group (young men); Flower-Garden and Ar- 
bor; Children and Play-Ground; Bag-Bee in the Hall; south 
view from the Tower. 

Small pictures ot carte de visite size, may be obtainéd at 2 
cents each, of The Buildings and Grounds ; Summief-Hoase did 
Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree and Group of Men; Bag-Bee 
in the Hall ; South view from the Tower. 

Any of the above pictures will be sent, post paid, at the prices 
named. Address, 

“ Oneida Community, Onéida,; N. Y.” 


BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Circutar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscen*es of Mrs. M. E. Oragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and If of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per voluftie unbound 
For sale at this Office. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Berean. A Manual for the help of those who séek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church: 500 pp. Svo. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FartH; an octavo 


pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 











Mate Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 
Tue Trapper's Guipt; A Treatise on the Captaré of Fut-besring 


Animals, by 8. Newhouse. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 


The above works are for sale at this office.} 


With Narratives and Illustrations. 





